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AS  FOR  ME,  I  think  I  could  care  above  all  things  to 
xVhave  my  life  absorbed  by  human  beings-just  to 
give  as  much  as  I  have  to  people.  I  believe  that  they  are 
as  willing  and  eager  to  absorb  one's  life  as  lav^ns  are, 
or  kettles  or  hats.  I  conceive  of  it  as  terrible  to  lie  at 
the  end  of  the  w^orld  on  one's  death  bed,  and  look 
back  only  upon  rov^s  and  row^s  of  shining  kettles  or 
"good  investments"  or  medicine  bottles,  emptied  in 
the  interests  of  one's  "health."  I  have  that  sinking 
feeling  w^hen  I  think  of  it.  Such  things  seem  to  me  so 
pitifully  futile,  but  there  is  more  comfort  in  the 
thought  of  life  being  absorbed  by  life  again.  So  I 
should  prefer  to  give  w^hat  I  have  to  human  beings, 
since  give  it  somew^here  wt  all  must. 

LETA  A.  STETTER 

In  a  letter  written  August  19,  1906 
at  the  age  of  twenty. 
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FOREWORD 

THIS  little  volume  is  privately  printed  for  circu- 
lation among  friends  w^ho  most  cherished  the  per- 
sonality and  the  insight  of  Leta  Stetter  Hollingworth. 
Some  of  these  knew^  her  best  in  her  youth,  v^hen  she 
v^rote  sonnets  and  short  stories,  v^as  college  editor, 
class  poet  and  university  reader  in  English  literature. 
They  v^ill  recognize  in  these  verses  the  passion  for 
Beauty,  the  felicity  of  verbal  expression,  and  the  ex- 
quisite feeling  for  human  relations  for  which  they  then 
loved  her. 

Others  knew^  her  first  in  her  later  years  when  as 
a  psychologist  of  distinction  and  an  influential  edu- 
cational leader  she  found  her  place  in  the  lists  of 
"women  of  achievement."  These  knew  her  best  for 
her  passion  for  Truth;  her  eloquent  insistence  on 
cogent  proof;  her  scorn  for  stupidity  and  intellectual 
bluff  in  high  places;  and  her  mastery  of  the  artful 
techniques  of  scientific  research  and  report.  They 
may  be  surprised  at  these  evidences  of  occasional  pre- 
occupation also  with  the  artistic  expression  of  human 
feelings  and  relations  and  joy  in  the  verbal  portrayal 
of  transient  moods  and  emotions  which  these  poems 
reveal. 
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To  those  who  really  knew  her  these  apparently 
conflicting  interests  will  appear  as  wholly  integrated 
expressions  of  her  versatile  personality.  The  earlier 
objects  of  her  passion  for  beauty  were  those  she  found 
about  her  at  the  time-people,  things  and  natural 
events.  As  life  continued  she  found  beauty  also  in 
many  other  things.  The  activity  of  human  thought,  the 
formulations  of  science,  the  instruments  of  proof,  the 
goals  of  education,  the  efforts  of  social  endeavor,  ap- 
peared to  her  in  all  their  loveliest  aspects. 

Perhaps  the  most  beautiful  thing  she  ever  found, 
which  aroused  in  her  a  profound  esthetic  appreciation 
and  therefore  commanded  her  utmost  devotion,  was  the 
problem-solving  dexterity  of  a  bright  human  mind.  So 
engrossed  could  she  become  in  the  spectacle  of  a  gifted 
intelligence  at  work  that  in  her  later  years  the  search 
for  such  minds  and  the  endeavor  to  further  their  appre- 
ciation and  conservation  engaged  the  greater  part  of  her 
zeal,  both  professionally  and  in  her  friendly  relations. 
Such  minds  afforded  her  the  same  warm  feelings  that 
she  found  also  in  form  and  color,  in  movement,  in 
human  faces,  in  flowers  and  clouds,  in  sea  and  prairie, 
and  in  significant  human  relations  such  as  those  she 
sometimes  captured  in  her  verse. 
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To  one  who  knew  her  intimately  through  many 
phases  of  her  development  and  activity,  even  these 
contrasting  interests  are  but  fragmentary  revelations 
of  her  depth  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  her  liveliness  of 
imagination,  her  spirited  and  eager  enthusiasm,  her 
fidelity  of  memory,  her  fortitude,  her  intellectual  grasp 
and  scope, -a  richness  of  endowment  all  too  rare  in  the 
history  of  human  nature. 

The  scientific  papers  of  Leta  Stetter  Hollmgworth 
are  to  be  collected  in  accessible  volumes  so  that  all  who 
read  may  know  them.  This  booklet  may,  in  addition, 
record  for  those  who  knew  her  best  some  of  the  more 
relaxed  and  perhaps  more  playful  moments  of  her 
spiritual  activity. 


H.  L.  H. 
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NOTE 

AMONG  the  papers  left  by  Let  a  S  tetter  Holling- 
icV  worth  the  following  completed  poems  have  been 
found.  There  was  also  found  a  list  of  titles,  as  if  a 
series  or  volume  of  verse  had  been  planned,  with  the 
general  title-'Trairie  Years." 

Some  of  these  were  completed  and  they  are  given 
in  this  collection,  along  with  various  others,  found  but 
not  thus  named  in  the  list. 

Some  of  these  poems,  perhaps  half  of  them,  were 
written  during  freshman  and  sophomore  years,  1902- 
1904,  in  the  University  of  Nebraska.  The  others  were 
written  in  later  years,  most  of  them  after  marriage. 


LIST  OF  POEMS  HERE  REPRODUCED 

A  Philosopher  (also  called  "The  Word  of  God") 

Always  and  Forever  Roses  Die 

The  Courtesans 

The  Bride  and  the  Ring 

The  Hermit 

John,  the  Baptist 

Remembering 

I  Have  Heard  Song 

Thy  Letters 

The  Round  Window^ 

A  Widov^ 

The  Listener  (also  called  "Worship  in  a  Canyon") 

Prairie  Love 

Thy  Love  to  Me  Is  as  the  Strength  of  Wings 

Papoose  (also  called  "The  Indian  Mother") 

An  Old  Wife 

Tv^ilight 

Crying  in  the  Wilderness 

Ruskin 

When  I  Was  a  Little  Child 

Lone  Pine 

The  March  from  Faust 
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TITLES,  FOR  WHICH  NO  VERSES 
HAVE  BEEN  FOUND 

The  Corn 

Prairie  Years 

Old  Times 

The  Autumn  Necklace 

The  Movers 

Prairie  Dog  Town 

White  River 

Wild  Currants 

Homestead 

The  Soddy 
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PRAIRIE    YEARS 


A   PHILOSOPHER 

Gray  arc  these  walls  of  Oxford  and  they  wear 

That  dimness  that  old  thots  and  musings  cast 

Over  a  city,  reared  in  the  long  j^ast 

For  hearkening  to  God's  Word,  and  for  the  care 

Of  that  strange  dream,  that  mystically,  somewhere, 

God's  voice  must  speak  to  comfort  man,  at  last. 

l^lpwfrom  the  cloisters  quick,  new  murmurs  fast 

Break  forth,— no  echo  of  a  dull  word--prayer 

Npr  of  a  li^-worn  ritual  wearisome. 

l^w  ail  the  aitars  are  left  void  and  lone. 

From  listening  for  God's  voice  that  still  is  dumh, 

Thro  all  the  ages  silent  as  the  stone, 

Man  turns  his  soul,  and  sees  young  science  come, 

Free,  oi^en  eyed,  to  claim  all  for  her  own. 


ALWAYS    AND   FOREVER   ROSES    DIE 

One  thinks  when  some  dear,  gladsome  time  is  done, 
"  Wliat  if  thro  all  the  rounds  and  rounds  of  years, 
The  heart  should  lose  it!"  and  tfie  sudden  tears 
S]^ring  hurting  to  tke  eyes.  Well,  this  is  one 
Of  all  those  times  of  which  an  end  must  he; 
How  shall  its  life  he  kept  jor  you  and  we? 

Oh,  never  li'eep  with  him  of  hitter  heart 

I  once  saw  j^ausing  where  white  roses  die 

And  hide  the  earth  in  fragrance  where  they  lie. 

With  darkened  eyes  he  looked,  then  turned  a^art, 

And  murmuring  hopeless  to  himself  he  said, 

"The  thorns  still  sharj^en  when  the  flowers  are  dead.' 

Another  came  and  stood  within  the  place 
Where  softly  hreathing  lay  the  living  snow, 
And  looked  upn  the  waste  and  hending  low, 
Stooj^ed  as  he  loved  it.  Then  I  saw  his  face! 
He  gathered  all  the  petals  at  his  feet 
And  thro  his  life  they  gave  him  fragrance  sweet. 


So  wc  may  know  what  wisdom  is,  wc  read 
Its  mighty  meaning  in  the  Irow  and  eyes 
Of  him  who  knows  to  keep  his  j^aradise 
In  fragrance  when  the  living  thing  is  dead. 
He  looked  so  calm,  for  tho  his  eyes  were  wet 
His  face  was  j^lacid  and  without  regret. 

This  story  runs  in  sweet  and  tender  ways, 
For  always  and  forever  roses  die 
And  all  about  us  fragrant  j^etals  lie; 
The  remnants  of  the  precious,  perfect  days 
Which  come  and  i^ass.  But  memWy  still  may  lend 
A  fragrance  sweet  to  ^^adden  to  the  end. 


Class  Poem,  University  of  Nebraska,  1906 


THE  COURTESANS 

We  were  the  courtesans  of  ancient  Greece. 
Jslpr  time  nor  death  can  lull  our  hearts  to  i^eace. 
Ourhearts^  once  framing  ivith  tkat  su])t\e  sin 
Oj women  who  will  neither  weave  nor  s^in. 

Haij-stx^ei  from  those  ranks  of  matrons  fair, 
That  served  tlie  looms,  we  lurst  away!  Undone! 
Shame  stricken,  forth  we  fared;  while  there 
With  lated  hearts  and  muted  Ireath  the)'  s]^un. 

Outcast,  hut  free,  we  went,  with  skirts  thatflowed^ 
And  took  the  hodys  rhythm  in  the  freeze. 
Sai^^ho  was  of  us,  and  Astasia  hode 
With  us  as  one,  and  with  her  Pericles! 

We  watched  the  flocking  loats  wing  out  to  sea. 
The  skies  of  Greece  hurned  wide  ui^on  our  gaze. 
Dream-taught,  we  conjured  up  a  ^rofhecy 
That  hrightened  word  ly  word,  till  in  amaze 


We  glimpcd  a  vision  on  the  sands  dim  Irown,- 
All  women,  walking  free,  within  the  town\ 
We  ii;ere  t\ie  courtesans  of  ancient  Greece; 
T^or  time  nor  death  can  lull  our  hearts  to  i^eace. 


THE    BRIDE   AND    THE   RING 

Ofi,  wc  must  be  dear  friends,  little  ring, 
Through-  all  days  and  winds  and  weather, 
For  some  day  you  and  I,  little  ring. 
Must  lodge  in  a  grave  that  tke  years  will  Iring, 

Together. 

Must  lodge  in  a  grave  ?  You  and  I  ? 
Hay,  Christ,  nay  I  That  cannot  he  I 
But  a  strange,  dim  woman,  faded  and  old. 
And  a  strange,  thin,  worn  little  hand  of  gold,— 

Hot  we  I 


THE   HERMIT 

lama  hermit.  Let  the  sad  world  roll 

On  with  its  hurdens  and  its  ^ain  and  strife. 

I  look  to  a  letter  and  a  higher  life, 

For  I  shall  chasten  and  j^reserve  my  soul. 

From  all  the  world's  wild  cares  I  make  me  free, 
And  naught  have  I  to  do  with  human  ^ain, 
Npr  have  I  fear  of  loss  nor  greed  of  gain,— 
And  yet  I  heard  them  say  they  ptied  me. 


JOHN,    THE   BAPTIST 

And  he  said  "I  am  the  voice  of  one 
Crying^  in  the  ivUdemess.''  ]S[o  Ralli  he; 
He  was  hut  horn  to  preach  his  hlessed  Lord, 
jesus,  tke  Savior,  and  asked  no  reward 
Except  tlie  knowledge  of  his  duty  done 
And  that  tire  ^eoj^le  all  might  turn  and  see 
The  heavenly  kingdom  waiting  there  at  hand, 
And  follow  Jesus  in  his  ministry. 

He  must  decrease;  the  people  must  forget 
The  humble  hermit  when  the  Savior  came; 
All  this  he  knew,  and  meekly  did  accent 
His  fate,  and  in  his  stern,  strong  heart  he  kept 
The  lam^  of  loyalty  forever  set 
burning  and  hurning  like  a  holy  fame. 
Yet  m  his  wanderings  throfudah's  land, 
Bearing  the  tidings  in  the  Christ! s  j^ure  name. 
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No  woman  ministered  unto  his  need, 

Sternness  and  strength  unbraced  b)/  any  touch 

Of  lovely  things -this  was  his  way  of  life; 

J^o  hearth  was  his;  no  home,  no  child,  no  wife. 

Toothing  of  these,  for  these  are  hut  for  such 

As  lear  no  lurden  of  great  word  and  deed. 

And  so  he  said  "I  am  the  voice, 

The  voice  m  the  wilderness,  crying  that  all  may  hear.'' 
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REMEMBERING 

Last  eve  a  wandering  wind 

Passed  over  the  grass  and  me. 

I  marvelled,  hit  did  not  find 

A  reason  why  it  should  le 

As  though  a  kind  hand  stroked  my  face. 

Yet  my  Uood  greif  quick  in  me. 
Then,  all  on  a  sudden  I  knew ! 
That  evening— the  jir St  that  we 
Kissed  each  other,— a  little  wind  hlew 
Over  us,  long  ago,  in  another  j^lace. 
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I  HAVE   HEARD   SONG 

In  tfie  hot  night  when  everything  is  still, 
And  on  the  sleepless  cyehalls  looms  the  square 
The  dull  gray  window  makes,  and  everywhere 
Lifejlickers,  speaks  a  whisj^er  stern  and  chill, 
That  seems  the  listening  silences  to  jill— 
"Thou  too  mustjind  tke  grave":  I  think  on  these: 
I  have  heard  song,— I  even  heard  a  lark 
Sing  on  a  harren  grave,— and  seen  tke  trees 
Bear  jruit;  and  after  deep  Hack  dark 
Seen  dawn;  and  felt  the  swift  sea  hreeze 
Salty  as  life  hlood;  loved  white  hutterflies; 
Watched  Autumn  JIusk  the  silent,  solemn  land; 
And  1  have  felt  my  hand  within  thy  hand. 
And  knou^  thee  wonderful,  and  found  thee  wise. 
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THY   LETTERS 

I  read  in  many  an  old  and  famous  look 
How  many  warrior  heroes  j^erishcd,  crying 
That  love  had  taught  them  not  to  shrink  from  dying, 
And  felt  this  to  he  great.  Lately  I  took 

Thy  letters,  love,  thy  tedious  alsence  giving 

Me  no  ^eace,  and  read  them  thro  and  thro, 

And  as  I  read,  a  greater  love  I  knew,— 

Thy  love,  which  tau^t  me  not  to  shrirk  from  living. 
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THE   ROUND    WINDOW 

Once  when  I  was  a  little  child 
I  j^layed  ty  the  old  gray  sea, 
And  a  tower  to  sunset  turning 
With  a  great  round  window  lurningj 
Like  a  red  eye,  looked  at  me. 

Like  a  round,  red,  Uoodshot  eye! 
I  was  only  a  child,  you  see,— 
And  it  looked  so  wicked  glaring, 
And  it  looked  so  angry  staring, 
That  it  hurt  tlie  heart  of  me. 


A   WIDOW 

Make  not  your  glance  so  Iricfl 
Do  you  not  understand  ? 
This  dim  Hue  gown,  with  cornjlowers  down 
The  Ireast,  and  its  yellow  hand, . 
Instead  of  the  gown  of  grief? 

Make  not  your  glance  so  Iriefl 
Can  you  not  understand  ? 
Oh,  he  loved  dim  Hue,  and  the  cornflowers  hue  I 
He  would  love  this  gown  with  its  land 
Instead  of  the  gown  of  grief 


THE  LISTENER 

The  song  ofgrcaty  harmonious  winds  that  Uow 

Around  a  canyon  at  the  close  of  day 

Made  yearning  in  the  world.  And  far  away 

The  sundown,  like  a  sacrifice  lurnt  low, 

Flared  red  and  flamed.  Old,  solitary,  slow, 

The  hour  j^assed,  Irooding,  staring  on  its  way, 

A  prophet  among  hours,— as  on  whom  lay 

The  lurden  and  necessity  to  know 

And  cry  God's  word.  There  ^uick  my  listening  mind 

Harked  to  old  dreams,  and  tremlling— eager  caught 

A  sudden  faith  wp.  Here  j^erhap  to  find 

The  Burning  Bush! 

But  listening,  I  hear^  naught. 
For  God  has  never  sj^oken  since  mankind 
Let  go  fair,  flashing  fancy  and  seized  thought. 
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PRAIRIE   LOVE 


I  love  you  as  I  love  the  strength  of  wings 
That  Icar  the  hawk  wp  even  with  tke  swn, 
And  hoM  it  footing  at  a  hei^t  that  none 
Unwinged  may  reach.  So,  sure  and  strong  it  flings 
Itself  into  the  ether.  Thin,  Iright  things 
That  form  from  va^or  hover  on  thatfi^t. 
The  f  res  of  heaven  hum  more  redly  there, 
When  sunset  Vindles,  In  that  far  Hue  air 
Soars  rapture.  So  your  love  with  Kgk 
Strong  pmons  holds  me  to  the  height. 
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THY  LOVE  TO  ME  IS 
AS  THE  STRENGTH  OF  WINGS 

Thy  love  to  mc  is  as  the  strength  ofmngs 
That  hear  a  lird  wp  even  with  tke  sun 
And  hold  itjloatmg  at  a  height  that  none 
JJnivinged  may  reach.  There,  sera^h-like,  it  sings 
For  the  T^ure  love  oj singing.  Thin,  triglit  things 
Thatjorm^rom  va^or  hover  on  that^i^t, 
And  great  sounds  shout  that  mutter  doum  on  earth. 

I  love  thee  as  I  love  the  strength  ofivings  I 
Oh,  my  leloved,  when  I  see  simft  lirds 
Fleeing  along  the  clouds,  those  sprit-words 
Cry  thro  me,  and  I  listen,  and  u^  swings 
Yearning,  and  hofe,  and  nameless  jaith  that  sings. 


A  modified  form  is  given  on  the  preceding  page. 
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PAPOOSE 

Close  your  eyes,  dear  little  child. 
Hear  I  the  coyotes  call  afar 
Where  ike  Day  Chief's  tehees  are, 
And  like  west  wind  ])reaxhes  so  mild 
Throu^  ike  gold  ])eams  of  ike  star. 

Pale-face  women  showed  to  me 
As  I  sat  here  yesteryear 
Tfie  pcture  of  a  child  away 
Underneath  a  star,  and  he 
Is  a  God-child,  so  they  say. 

Close  your  eyes,  dear  little  child. 
Little  dark  child  with  dark  hair. 
Tke  God-child's  face  was  sprit  fair 
Like  the  wkite mans,— hut  he  smiled 
Like  the  little  lake  I  hare. 
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AN    OLD    WIFE 

When  my  man  died  they  sli^^cd  to  mc 
And  tcllcd  mc  he  war  gone,  lut  I 
Said  nary  vjord,  nor  did  not  cry, 
?v[or  did  not  fall.  It  seemed  t'  he 
As  if  it  war  some  queer,  sad  lie. 

An  even  when  I  hearn  the  sod 

Drop  in  tfie  grave,  I  did  not  leg 

Him  hack,  nor  moan  like  John  and  Meg. 

But  afterwards  . .  .  at  home  .  . .  Oh,  God  I 

Thar  war  his  old  coat . . .  on  its  j^eg  I 

An  I've  j^rayed  long  to  God,  hut  he 
This  time  cant  hear  nor  answer  me. 
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TWILIGHT 

Tii'iligk  crccpng  over  the  world; 

The  noises  of  night  xn  tke  quiet  land; 

Wavelets  la^png  the  level  sand, 

Where  the  shore  and  tke  water  meet  and  i^art; 

Twili^t  lying  calm  on  the  heart 

Like  a  lorooding  dove,  with  its  soft  wings  furled. 
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CRYING    IN   THE    WILDERNESS 

Out  in  God's  wilderness  the  creej^ers  run 
And  mind  their  own  wild  will.  Tfie  untaught  trees 
Stand  glorious  m  earthly  ^nde.  The  sun 
At  setting  throws  its  long  thin  jets  ojli^t 
Like  a  crimson  jountam  on  tlie  wayward  world. 
And  seldom  man  has  hroke  that  silence,  for 
Thejinger  of  awe  lies  heavy  on  his  livs 
When  he  step  there. 

But  this  thought  leap  u^  m  me  liVe  a  joy: 
If  any  man  should  raise  his  voice  out  there— 
Out  in  the  waiting  wilderness  should  cry 
Aloud  with  faith  a  thundering  po^hecy— 
How  long  and  grandly  down  that  infinite 
A  crying  voice  imgfit  tremlle  all  the  leaves, 
And  echo  and  thrill— 
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RUSKIN 

"Blessed  arc  the  i^urc  in  heart  jor  they  shall  sec 

GodJ'—it  is  the  j^romisc  of  the  Christ 

Made  on  the  mount .  .  .  Rwslcin,  that  sprit-man, 

Who  knew  the  truth  about  what  life  could  mean, 

And  rose  wp  calmly  to  rcpseful  deeds 

Of  self-renunciation,  and  lived  on 

Still  meek  and  i^ure  m  heart— he  saw  hxs  God 

In  human  faces  and  infowrs  and  thou^ts, 

And  gave  to  us  the  vision  that  he  saw. 
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WHEN   I    WAS    A   LITTLE    CHILD 

When  I  was  a  child  I  can  umcmlcr  how 
The  fairies  came  and  taught  me  all  their  ]^lays, 
And  led  m,e  forth  into  the  golden  ways 
Where  they  went,  and  they  told  me  magic  words, 
And  made  me  understand  the  sonp  ofhirds,— 
I  have  forgotten  now. 

And  how  the  sweet-faced  women  gently  smiled 
And  held  me  in  their  arms  and  every  one 
Was  good  and  hafj^y.  When  the  day  was  done 
My  mother  kept  me  safely  on  her  knee 
And  softly  sang  a  little  ]^rayerfor  me,— 
When  I  was  a  child. 


LONE   PINE 

High  u^,  on  the  ^cak  of  the  hill-to^, 
Where  the  tempsts  meet  m  strife, 

Thro  the  night  and  the  storm  and  the  darkness 
It  stands  like  a  lonesome  life. 

Beaten  and  scarred  and  crxYfled, 
B)'  the  winds  and  ram  made  old, 

While  the  i^ine  trees  down  in  the  valley 
Are  sheltered  from  storm  and  cold. 

From  a  larren  rock  on  the  summit 

Of  the  hill  it  lifts  its  form, 
Alike  to  the  warm  spring  sunshine 

And  the  fury  of  the  storm. 

Silent  and  uncomj^laining, 

Except  ii;hen  the  sad  winds  moan 

Thro  Its  Iroken  and  latter ed  hranches, 
The  tale  of  a  life,  alone. 


High  u^  where  the  world  may  see  it, 
Shar]^  outlined  against  the  sky, 

While  its  Irothers  down  in  the  valley 
Unnoticed  are  all  j^assed  fc)'. 

And  the  Lone  Pine  standing  patient, 

Where  the  wild  winds  wage  their  stnfe, 

Beaten  and  scarred  and  cri-pj^led, 
Like  a  hroken,  lonely  life, 

Is  telling  again  the  story, 

As  the  winds  thro  its  Iranches  moan, 
Of  a  soul  lifted  high  ocr  its  Irothers 

That  must  hear  the  storm  alone. 


Written,  at  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  to  a  familiar 
landmark  at  Valentine,  Nebraska,  and  printed  in  the 
local  newspaper. 
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THE   MARCH   FROM  FAUST 

Let  not  your  faith  he  abated  I 
Onward !  onward  I  marching  along. 
Men,  have  courage  and  he  strong ! 
What  if  the  j^etty  rage  and  fret, 
What  if  the  weakling  hearts  forget  ? 
Stand  {))'  life  with  a  calm  repse. 
Have  faith  in  the  task,-God  surely  knows 
Why  his  world  was  created. 
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AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 


Autohiogra^^hical  Sketch  of 

LETA   STETTER   HOLLINGWORTH 

Written  hy  her  for  the  volume  "Women  of  Achieve- 
ment." ]\[.  de  Rocheville,  Editor,  143  East  62nd  St., 
l^ew  Yorli  City 

I  WAS  BORN  May  25,  1886,  on  the  homestead  of  my 
maternal  grandparents,  near  the  pioneer  town  of 
Chadron,  Nebraska,  a  few  days  after  Dawes  County 
was  organized.  My  grandparents  were  Samuel  Thomas 
Danley  and  Mary  Blair  Danley,  who  brought  their 
family  in  a  covered  wagon,  from  Danvers,  McLean 
County,  Illinois,  about  the  year  1878.  Their  parents 
had,  in  their  turn,  been  pioneers  of  McLean  County, 
both  the  Danleys  and  the  Blairs  having  left  Kentucky 
before  the  Civil  War,  because  they  were  abolitionists, 
and  having  "taken  up  land"  in  Illinois.  My  maternal 
ancestors  had  been  "taking  up  land"  as  pioneers  for 
at  least  three  generations  that  I  know  of-in  Kentucky, 
in  Illinois,  and  in  Nebraska. 

My  maternal  grandparents  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance in  any  biographical  sketch  of  me,  because  my 
mother  died  when  I  was  three  years  old,  and  they 
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"raised"  me  accordingly.  My  mother,  Margaret  Elinor 
Danley,  was  their  only  daughter. 

My  father,  John  G.  S tetter,  came  to  Nebraska  from 
Virginia  as  a  boy  twenty  years  old,  driving  a  freight 
wagon.  He  and  his  two  brothers  "took  up  land"  and 
went  into  the  cattle  business. 

My  early  memories  are  of  Texas  long-horns,  Sioux 
Indians,  blizzards,  sod-houses,  our  log-house,  and  the 
one-room  log  schoolhouse,  where  I  attended  from  six 
to  ten  years  of  age.  As  a  professor  of  education  I  now 
appraise  this  schooling  as  excellent  in  every  respect. 
We  had  small  classes  (twelve  pupils,  in  all) ,  all  nature 
for  a  laboratory,  and  individualized  instruction. 

When  I  was  ten  years  old,  my  grandparents  moved 
to  Chadron  for  the  winter,  and  thereafter  I  attended 
graded  schools.  I  was  graduated  from  public  high 
school  at  Valentine,  Nebraska,  in  1902,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Nebraska  that  autumn.  In  June,  1906, 
I  took  the  B.  A.  degree  there,  with  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  In 
that  same  year  I  became  engaged  to  be  married  to  my 
classmate,  Harry  L.  Hollingworth. 

Between  1906-1908  I  taught  in  Nebraska  high 
schools,  resigning  in  December,  1908,  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Hollingworth,  who  was  by  that  time  assistant 
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to  Prof.  James  McKeen  Cattell,  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. We  were  married  in  New  York  City  on  Decem- 
ber 31,  1908,  and  have  lived  in  New^  York  ever  since. 
In  1909  my  husband  took  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  psy- 
chology, and  is  now  Professor  of  Psychology  in  Bar- 
nard College,  Columbia  University. 

In  1913  I  took  the  M.A.  degree  in  Education,  at 
Columbia,  and  immediately  found  a  part  time  position, 
giving  mental  tests  at  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital. 
Dr.  Max  G.  Schlapp  had  just  returned  from  Paris  and 
wished  to  introduce  Binet's  methods  into  his  Clinic 
for  Mental  Defectives.  I,  who  had  prepared  for  work 
in  schools,  found  myself  working  in  a  hospital, -a 
great  surprise  to  me! 

In  1914  the  City  of  New  York  established  the  first 
position  for  psychologist  in  the  Civil  Service,  and  I 
was  appointed  to  fill  this  then  unique  post. 

In  1916  I  took  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Education,  at 
Columbia,  and  was  offered  the  post  of  Instructor  in 
Educational  Psychology.  Dr.  Naomi  Norsworthy  had 
that  summer  fallen  ill  of  the  malady  from  which  she 
died,  and  I  took  up  her  courses  in  the  psychology  of  ex- 
ceptional children.  This  continues  to  be  my  field  of 
endeavor. 
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As  time  went  on  I  was  made  Assistant  Professor, 
Associate  Professor,  and  in  1930  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University.  Ihave 
published  four  text-books  and  parts  of  others,  but  the 
bulk  of  my  writing  is  in  original  studies,  published  in 
educational  and  psychological  periodicals.  There  are 
about  eighty  of  these  and  they  deal  for  the  most  part 
with  the  psychology  and  education  of  highly  intelli- 
gent and  gifted  children.  I  consider  this  one  of  the  most 
important  of  all  problems  for  the  development  of  so- 
cial science-the  problem  of  how  to  recognize,  how  to 
educate,  how  to  foster  and  how  to  utilize  the  gifted 
young. 

At  present  I  spend  my  time  at  the  University  in 
giving  courses  to  teachers;  training  students  for  the 
Ph.D.  degree  in  the  Advanced  School  of  Education  at 
Teachers  College;  and  working  in  experimental  edu- 
cation in  Public  School  500,  Manhattan,  Speyer 
School,  established  in  1936  for  the  education  of  ex- 
ceptional children. 

I  am  a  member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
and  Chi  Omega.  My  club  is  The  American  Woman's 
Association.  I  belong  to  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation and  to  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
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tion.  Biographical  sketches  of  me  have  appeared  in 
American  Men  of  Science,  Who's  Who  in  Literature, 
and  Who's  Who  in  the  East. 

For  recreation  I  live  in  the  country,  talk  to  friends, 
go  to  the  theatre,  and  play  bridge  wherever  and  v^hen- 
ever  I  can;  but  I  cannot  yet  afford  enough  time  to  be- 
come a  good  player. 

How  did  I  come  to  be  included  in  this  album  of 
women  of  achievement?  I  do  not  know.  I  was  intellec 
tually  curious,  I  worked  hard,  was  honest  except  for 
those  minor  benign  chicaneries  which  are  occasionally 
necessary  when  authority  is  stupid,  disliked  waste, 
and  was  never  afraid  to  undertake  an  experiment  or  to 
change  my  mind.  My  family  motto,  translated  from 
the  Latin,  reads, - 

I  love  to  test. 

Perhaps  that  is  the  explanation. 
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